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VISUALIZING NOUN CLAUSES WITH QUE 



By C. Scott Williams 



IN TEACHING elementary Spanish to high-school pupils we 
must devise methods of awakening and of clarifying language 
concepts and we must not depend too much on the use of gram- 
matical terms. I find that sometimes a story or a conundrum 
with an unexpected outcome will serve as an outstanding peg on 
which to hang a new language concept or to bring out a difference 
in idiom. I have been using with some success a simple blackboard 
diagram representing the ground plan of two adjoining rooms 
with connecting doorway as a means of visualizing the relation- 
ship between the main verb and the noun clause introduced by 
que, and of preparing the way for a clear distinction between 
noun clauses with the subjunctive and noun clauses in indirect 
discourse. 

Quotation marks in English, and the dash in Spanish, are an 
easily understood visualization of the objectival' relationship of the 
quoted expression; but the indirect question and the indirect dis- 
course introduced by que do not stand out so clearly in the sen- 
tence and the pupil needs help in recognizing them and in learning 
to use them correctly in composition. 

For this reason I begin the use of my diagram with the teaching 
of the past tense and especially with the use of the "past-future" 
as the substitute for the future in indirect discourse. It is easy to 
get the pupil to form at the same time a clear idea of the meaning 
of "sequence of tenses" as illustrated by the sentences: I said, "I 
shall go," and, I said I would go. 

INDICATIVO INDICATIVO 



Me escribe Juan vendra manana 

Nos han dicho parten esta tarde 

Le avisaron ^ ue / lo comprarfan 
Yo le diria I hablaba demasiado 



Digale usted I I no voy 
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Instead of calling que a conjunction and letting it go at that, 
I draw my diagram of the two rooms with half-open door between, 
in which I insert the que, saying that sometimes English speaking 
people live in a one-room house, as for example, "I said I would 
go," but that the Spanish speaking people always insist on the 
partition wall and the connecting door, que. I spend considerable 
time teaching discourse verbs, not only decir and contar, but also 
pensar, preguntar, res ponder, creer, and even sonar. As this point 
is not emphasized in the grammars, I make the pupils compete in 
preparing lists of discourse verbs, making up sentences in Spanish 
in both direct and indirect discourse, watching for the correspond- 
ing changes in person as well as in tense. They will learn what is 
an indirect question and that donde and si may also become door- 
ways into indirect discourse. 

In taking up the Subjunctive of noun clauses introduced by que, 
I review thoroughly what has been established concerning our dis- 
course verbs in which que is a substitute for the quotation marks. 
They must learn that there is another very distinct group of verbs 
that are also followed by que introducing a noun or objective clause, 
for which there may or may not be in English the corresponding 
conjunction "that." Here again the diagram is used with que 
standing in the doorway. The verbs are taken up, one class at a 
time, and a complete list of verbs of desire prepared, then of com- 
mand, and the like, following the order given in the grammar that 
may be in use. First, however, sentences are given in which there 
is no change of person, sentences belonging to the "one-room 
house," as for example, Deseo estudiar; Siento no haber venido. 

INDICATIVO SUBJUNTIVO 



Us ted desea (ir, venir, etc.) 
He ordenado a Juan 
El pide a Maria 
Esperamos 

Importa mucho 
Me alegro de 
Usted no cree 
Le extrana mucho 



yo vaya, venga, hable, aprenda 
vaya, trabaje traiga, vea 
(ella) le ayude 
usted nos acompane 
que / 

nosotros lo hagamos bien 
ellos ya esten aliviados 
ellas vengan a tiempo. iverdad? 
ustedes lo hayan hecho 
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But with the change of person, we find we must go through the 
door, que, and come out into a new room called the Subjunctive. 
As there has been a change of person, the first thing we meet on 
going through the door is either the noun or the pronoun represent- 
ing that different person which is the subject of the following verb. 
With the diagram before the class it is easy to show that it is the 
meaning of the main verb that determines the meaning of the 
subjoined clause, and hence the name, "Subjunctive," and that 
there is no change in the meaning of the verb in the subjunctive 
from the meaning it would have in the indicative, but that the 
subjunctive is an accommodating or sign-form which we use to 
bring out the more clearly the special meaning of the main verb. 

While this visualization may seem cumbersome to some, I 
find that it gives the pupil something to grasp and to hold to, until 
he works his way through to a clear concept of the wide use of the 
subjunctive to show shades of meaning almost entirely lost in the 
English. He will have less difficulty later when he comes to take 
up relative and adverbial clauses. The same diagram helps to 
show the need of a change of tense in the subjunctive to correspond 
to the change of tense of the main verb. 
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